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irresponsible demagogue he has since become* No
Egyptian knew better the weakness of his country, or
recognized more clearly her inability to stand alone, and
no one but he on the declaration of the Protectorate in
December 1914 had the courage to urge the Cabinet
to continue in office. His voice and influence then
were all for moderation and for patience. During the
years of war his reputation grew, and when he spoke
all people listened. Egyptians have little use for
politicians who are tongue-tied. The pithy address,
however much to the point, delivered by a speaker
who knows his subject, does not move them. They
prefer the discourse of men who clothe their thoughts
in felicitous language, whatever the inspiration. Saad
Pasha has the gift of words, and vast audiences hang
for hours upon the phrases which drop from his lips.
Translated, his speeches sound coldly to English ears;
mostly a jumble of unpractical and isolated thoughts,
with no common idea connecting them. But that
defect does not spoil the pleasure of his hearers. They
come not to learn but to enjoy sonorous language.

Throughout the year 1918 Saad Pasha was en-
deavouring to unite Egyptians into a single political
party, wherein sectarian and local rivalry would be
buried, and when the Armistice was declared he had
solid ground for belief that an undivided nation would
support his demand for autonomy. The stars in their
courses had fought for him, since there was no section
of the population without one bitter memory of the
War. Month by month Egyptians had been stripped
of their illusions and despoiled of their property*
Their labour, crops, and animals had been seized, and
their territorial sovereignty usurped. Arabia, bar-
barous and poverty-stricken, was thought worthy by
Great Britain to enjoy independence, while Egypt,
civilized and prosperous, remained in political sub-
jection.